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To any rightly-feeling musician who enjoys a familiar acquaintance with the 
young composers of the metropolis, there can be nothing more delightful than 
the many proofs of their active genius to which his attention must be constantly 
attracted. Let him visit them when he will, he will find them busily labouring 
at the art they love. One has an opera—another, a symphony—this, a concerto 
—that, an overture—completed or completing ; all ardently hoping for what they 
have done, and as ardently planning fresh subjects for toil. Necessity may im- 
pose on all the drudgery of their profession for subsistence sake, but their inex- 
tinguishable love of musical beauty compels them to its production for their own 
delight; they write, and, while they write, forget their disappointments and are 
happy. But whoever contemplates this amount of energy, which we have 
described as it exists, cannot exclude from mingling with his pleasanter feelings 
the unwelcome query, ‘‘To what end do these men work ?—what is to become of 
all their mnsic, and how shall it profit them?” ‘Truly, of all the forebodings 
of which the artist’s mind is so eminently susceptible, we know of none more 
gloomy than those which’such questions must suggest. The many English 
operas at this moment ready, are shut out from performance by a barrier of cir- 
cumstances which we sec no present means of breaking down. The estrange- 
ment of patronage in the highest places of the realm, the resolution tacitly passed 
by the aristocracy that Italians are the only operatic composers under the sun, 
the complete indifference of the mass of the people, and the want of some music- 
loving capitalist having the will and means to produce English opera with pro- 
priety and splendour at all points,—these are the constituent parts of the bar- 
rier now standing betwixt our composers and their possession of a theatre. Six 
months ago these opposing circumstances were, it is true, all accumulated in the 
composer’s path-way, but they were then but loosely piled up and their strength 
could not have resisted a vigorous and prolonged effort to overthrow them ; but 
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now the case is altered—the late disastrous failure at the Prince’s theatre has so 
firmly cemented the mass that we know not how much of time, care, and money, 
must henceforth be expended ere in the smallest degree it can be shaken. In 
vain we may appeal against the conclusion of the public on this last calamity— 
in vain we may protest that Fridolin was no specimen of English music ; the 
ready answer is, ‘We know nothing about the qualifications you urge; you 
announced the opening of the Prince’s theatre as a new birth of English opera, 
and all you gave us to support your pretensions was a bad performance of worse 
music.” How are we to reply to such a rejoinder as this? We may write, but 
the public keeps the keys of patronage; we may plausibly excuse our late trans- 
gression, but the public is more just than generous, and so indisposed to treat us 
like pet children and give us another trial on the strength of our promise not to 
do the like again. 

We see no better fate in store for the symphonies and other music, designed 
exclusively for the concert-room. We have the best means of knowing that 
there is much music of this description completed in London which would justify 
the highest enconiums that could be passed on it; but since throughout England, 
the “ Musical World,” alone, has the boldness to publicly assert so much on 
behalf of native composers, their countrymen have only our authority for the 
statements we advance. What is to become of all this concert-music, then? 
The Philharmonic, on which the duty in justice devolves, has hitherto done com- 
paratively nothing to make it known. Season after season, although many 
English works have been tried, none have been publicly performed, except one or 
two overtures by Mr. Bennett, and, although he cannot be less aware than other 
people of the extreme beauty of his productions, we know him to be far too 
liberal not to feel that the merits of his brethren have a claim to their fair share 
of Philharmonic opportunity. The British Society, again, has all the desire, but 
lacks means, to support the claims of our young composers. For three years, its 
concerts, and consequently its public usefulness, have been suspended. ‘The 
Queen has refused to submit to three hours annoyance for the benefit of her mu- 
sical subjects by attending one of their concerts, and the nobility cannot, of 
course, be expected to violate the fashion thus set them. But the British Society, 
although grieved, has not been crushed by this decided mark of high indifference 
to its welfare. It has wisely resolved to fall back on the good feeling of the 
middle classes, and has announced a grand concert which will shortly take 
place. This, if successful, will probably be the means of solidifying the Society’s 
position, and advancing its sphere of action more nearly to that which it was 
originally designed to occupy. But should another season of ill-success exhaust 
the funds it has been for three years accumulating, another long and dreary blank 
will infallibly illustrate the truth of the position we advanced touching Mr. Bar- 
nett’s unfortunate attempt—viz. that every failure brings with it more than its 
abstract amount of disadvantage, and, step by step, removes the chances of suc- 
cess further towards extinction. It may perhaps be asserted that, all other 
means failing, the Drury-lane concerts are still open to the symphonies and 
overtures of our young composers ; but we feel pretty sure that there is scarcely 
one of these men whose high-mindedness would not spurn the idea of submitting 
his production to the shilling-criticisms of an audience which rapturously ap- 
plauds the sulphureous music of M. Jullien. 

There yet remains one musica! vineyard in which there are at present but few 
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labourers—we mean the church. But even here—should some sudden shift of 
inclination direct the genius of our countrymen into this channel for its efforts 
—the prospect is, at best, but dreary, Doubtless the cathedral choirs would 
gladly avail themselves of any excellent compositions that might be offered them, 
but as circumstances now indicate, the power may speedily be torn from them. 
We de not hesitate to affirm that, unless some prompt and decisive step be taken 
in their defence, the first act of the destruction of cathedral choirs has already 
commenced; and with them must perish a system of music which, in times 
bygone, raised this country, by universal consent, above all others in the world. 
It would be a curious, and yet not improbable denouement of the predicament 
in which our composers are placed, that professional music should, some years 
hence, become indebted to amateur performance for its celebrity. Fashion, which 
operates strongly on public patronage, has no such effect on the private inclina- 
tions of amateurs. In one department there is a small amateur society of three 
years’ growth, which has evinced its zeal by the creditable performance of two 
operas ;—in another, we find the chorus of Exeter Ilall in full vigour; and in 
a third, the various miscellaneous concerts supported by amateurs in different 
parts of the metropolis. That which is now small may hereafter become great ; 
other societies may yet assume an importance equivalent to that of Exeter Hall ; 
and we shall not, hereafter, be much surprised to find English operas, oratorios, 
and symphonies, which have been refused a hearing by the public at large, rap- 
turously applauded when brought forward by the private zeal of amateurs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
G. F. PINTO. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sirx,—In the “ Musical World” of the 29th of October last there is a memoir of G. F. 
Pinto, in which you have fallen into a singular error of date. Pinto, you say, was born 
in’ 1805, whereas he died in (I believe) 1808. You also make him go to Edinburgh at 
the age of fifteen with Saloman, which, according to you, must have been in 1820, though 
Saloman died in 1815, if I may rely on Wegeler and Ries in their memoir of Beethoven. 
Finally, you fix Pinto’s death at the year 1826. Thus your memoir is throughout con- 


sistently erroneous by about eighteen years.—Your obedient servant, 
Jan. 24, 1841. AN AMATEUR WHO KNEW PINTO WELL. 


(The inaccuracy arose from a typographical error which cannot here be ex- 
plained, and which occasioned the whole series of mistakes. We are obliged by 
the corrections of our correspondent, who cannot more than ourselves admire the 
genius of the ill-fated, the early-blighted George Frederick Pinto.—Ep. M. W.] 


MUSICAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—As a subscriber to the ‘‘ Musical Antiquarian Society,” I shall feel extremely 
obliged if you can give me any information respecting the movements of its council, and 
when the first work is intended to be published. Nearly three months have now passsed 
away but nothing is said concerning publication, though I for one was led to expect that 
** Bird’s Mass for five voices ’’ would be issued before Christmas 1840. 

Under these circumstances, I think that a few words, relative to the above, in the pages 
of the ‘* Musical World’ may be as acceptable to others as to myself, for doubtless there 
are many country subscribers to this society. 

In your notice to correspondent ‘‘ J. C.,” in last week’s number, you observe, “ there 
is no treatise on orchestral arrangement worth the trouble of reading,” and as far as my 
reading extends I am entirely of your opinion. There is, however, a work by Dr. 
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Ferdinand Simon Gassner which I have not yet seen, and should therefore like to know 
if this be included in the foregoing sweeping observation.—From your constant reader, 

Cheltenham, Jan. 11, 1841. J. B. 

P. S. The following is the title of Dr. Gassner’s work, which I copy from the s upple 
ment to C. F. Becker’s “ Literatur der Musik :’’— 

“ Partiturkenntness, ein Leitfaden zum Selbstunterricht fur angehende Tonsetzer, oder 
solche, welche Arrangiren, Partiturlesen lernen, oder sich zu Dirigenten von orchestern 
oder Militarmusiken bilden wollen. 2 Bande. Karlsruhe. Druck and Verlag von 
Christian Theodor Groos, 1838, 8vo.” 

The work is dedicated to Got. Weber. The first volume contains the text in 150 pages 
(not including preface, &c.), and the second volume contains the examples, chiefly taken 
from Meyerbeer, in 157 pages. 

[We have made inquiries concerning the “‘ Musical Antiquarian Society,” and 
can inform our correspondent, on authority, that Byrd’s Missa for five voices is 
engraved, and will be issued to the subscribers forthwith, and that the second 
work on the publication-list is also forward in the engraver’s hands. To the 
second part of our correspondent’s letter, we reply that we have not seen Dr. 
Gassner’s work, but that our objection is not to this or that work or author, on 
such a subject, but that, from the nature of the case, instrumentation cannot be 
taught by any book, and for reasons which J. B. will readily perceive if he be a 
practical orchestral musician ;—if he be not so, he may read all the books that 
ever were, or will be written on the subject, and yet his first attempt in an 
orchestra will convince him that he has everything to learn.—Epb. M. W.] 





REVIEW. 


The Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged for the Pianoforte. To which is prefixed 
a Dissertation on the Irish Harp and Harpers, including the Old Melodies of 
Ireland. By Fdward Bunting. 

By all classes of people, and more particularly by the antiquary and musician, 


this must be considered a very remarkable book—the printed result, in short 
(as declared by the character of its matter, not less than by its author’s testi- 
mony), of a laborious and enthusiastic life devoted to unveiling the sources of 
Irish music, and, while tracking its course down to the present time, step by step 
establishing its perfect originality and the self-tuition of its authors ; and all this 
with a degree of ability and perseverance which, in these times, are but rarely 
found engaged on such a pursuit. Mr. Bunting, as might be expected, asserts 
not only the greater antiquity, but the superior beauty of Irish airs, as compared 
with those of the sister countries; this is but national and patriotic, and there- 
fore, if even unsubstantiated, abundantly pardonable. But whatever experienced 
antiquaries may be able to urge in opposition to any of Mr. Bunting’s statements, 
or whatever opiniative differences may exist as to the comparative beauty of the 
specimens he adduces, he at least proves, for the older class of Irish music, that 
it is totally aboriginal—neither imitated from, nor flavoured with, that of other 
countries ; and that its race of authors and performers, now extinct, were equally 
unbeholden to foreign assistance for the remarkable progress in practical art 
which they had unquestionably made. 

A passage in his preface recounts the first stirring-up of the author’s enthusi- 
asm in behalf of the music of his native land, and as it is no less interesting than 
iHustrative of the pleasant style which pervades the whole book, we extract it 
entire. 

“ The occasion which first confirmed the editor in this partiality for the airs of his 
native country, was the great meeting of the harpers at Belfast, in the year 1792. Before 
this time there had been several similar meetings at Granard, in the county of Longford, 
which had excited a surprising degree of interest in Irish music through that part of the 
country. The meeting at Belfast was, however, better attended than any that had yet 
taken place, and its effects were more permanent, for it kindled an enthusiasm throughout 
the north, which burnt bright in some warm and honest hearts to this day. All the best 
of the best of the old class of harpers—a race of men then nearly extinct, and now gone 
for ever —Denis Hempson, Arthur O'Neill, Charles Fanning, and seven others, the least 
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able of whom has not left his like behind, were present. Hempson, who realized the 
antique picture drawn by Cambrensis and Galilei, for he played with long crooked nails, 
and in his performance ‘ the tinkling of the small wires under the deep notes of the bass’ 
was peculiarly thrilling, took the attention of the editor with a degree of interest which 
he never can forget. He was the only one who played the very old—the aboriginal— 
music of the country ; and this he did in a style of such finished excellence as persuaded 
the editor that the praises of the old Irish harp in Cambrensis, Fuller, and others, instead 
of being, as the detractors of the country are fond of asserting, ill-considered and indis- 
criminate, were in reality no more than a just tribute to that admirable instrument and its 
then professors. But, more than anything else, the conversation of Arthnr O’Neill, who, 
although not so absolute a harper as Hempson, was more a man of the world, and had 
travelled in his calling aver all parts of Ireland, won and delighted him. All that the 
genius of later poets and romance writers has feigned of the wandering minstrel, was 
realized in this man. There was no house of note in the north of Ireland, as far af Meath 
on the one hand, and Sligo on the other, in which he was not well known and eagerly 
sought after. Carolan had been his immediate predecessor, and those who have taken 
any interest in the life of of the elder minstrel will readily recognise the names of Charles 
O’Conor of Belanagar, Toby Peyton of Lisduff, James Irwin of Streamstown, Mrs. Crofton 
of Longford, Con O'Donnell of Larkfield, Squire Jones of Moneyglass—not to detain the 
reader with a longer enumeration—all of whom are to be found among the list of O’Neill’s 
friends and entertainers. He had also, when a youth, been through the south, where his 
principal patron was the famous Murtagh Oge O'Sullivan of Bearhaven, a man who led 
quite the life of an old Irish chieftain, and whose memory is still vividly preserved in the 
lays and traditions of the county of Cork. O'Neill was of the great Tyrone family, and 
prided himsels on his descent, and on supporting, to some extent, the character of a gen- 
tleman harper. Although blind from his youth, he possessed a surprising capacity for the 
observation of men and manners. He had been the intimate friend of Acland Kane, who 
had played before the Pretender, the Pope, and the King of Spain. He ‘himself had 
played on Brian Boru’s harp, strung for the occasion, through the streets of Limerick in 
the year 1780; in a word, he was a man whose conversation was enough to enamour any 
one of Irish music, much more one so enthusiastic in everything Irish as the editor. 

‘* Animated by the countenance and assistance of several townsmen of congenial taste and 
habits, of whom his excellent friend, Dr. James M‘Donnell is now, alas! the only survivor, 
and assisted, to a great extent, by O’Neill and the other harpers present on this memo- 
rable occasion, the editor, immediately after the termination of the meeting, commenced 
forming his first collection. For this purpose he travelled into Derry and Tyrone, visiting 
Hempson, after his return to Magilligan in the former county, and spending a good part 
of the summer about Ballinascreen and other mountain districts in the latter, where he 
obtained a great number of admirable airs from the country people. His principal acqui- 
sitions were, however, made in the province of Connanght, whither he was invited by the 
celebrated Richard Kirwan of Cregg, the philosopher, and founder of the Royal Irish 
Academy, who was himself an ardent lover of the native music, and who was of such 
influence in that part of the country, as procured the editor a ready opportunity of ob- 
taining tunes both from high and low. Having succeeded beyond his expectations, he 
returned to Belfast, and in the year 1796 produced his first volume, containing sixty-six 
native Irish airs never before published.” 


Mr. Bunting speedily found that his first publication created a general inte- 
rest, and, in some instances, not altogether of the kind which he desired ; for 
while, having struck the fancy of Thomas Moore, several of the airs acquired 
immense popularity, through the elegance of the poet’s adaptation, he found, to 
his great regret, that their musical integrity suffered in no small degree by their 
new dress—that, in fact, they were modernized, and thus stripped of much of 
that peculiarity on which rested the best proofs of their antiquity. Against all 
this, however, he had no remedy; and, nothing daunted, he set out on a fresh 
pilgrimage, and, as its fruit, published, in 1809, a second volume, “ containing 
seventy-five additional tunes, with a dissertation on the Irish harp prefixed,” 
many of which, sharing the fate of their precursors, became vehicles for much 
poetic beauty at the expense of their musical faithfulness. Having, in the course 
of his labours, acquired an intimate knowledge of the technicalities of science as 
understood and used by Irish musicians, Mr. Bunting became ambitious to turn 
the fruits of his research to account, or, to use his own words, “to do some~ 
thing more for Irish music than merely to collect and publish its remains as so 
many disjecta membra citharte.” With this view, he has devoted the last thirty 
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years to collecting fresh tunes, to a revision of all, and to classifying them so as 
to illustrate an exposition of the Irish musical system. Having thus, as it were, 
received from the author’s lips ah account of his life diligently spent in the pur- 
suit of his sole object, we are bound to accept the book which contains the com- 
plete result of his experience as a work of no ordinary importance. With these 
prepossessions, we have carefully read Mr. Bunting’s publication, and, so far as 
we can judge, have no hesitation in declaring that, whether as regards his selec- 
tion and treatment of airs, or his history of Irish music, he has done complete 
justice to his subject, and lasting credit to himself. 

Mr. Bunting’s first chapter is confined to a discussion of the characteristics of 
Irish melody. He remarks that writers on Irish music have commonly fallen 
into profound error in supposing the omission of the fourth and seventh to be a 
test-characteristic of such music, and that many airs of indisputable authenticity 
have, by these persons, been set down as spurious on this false ground. In sup- 
port of this statement, several airs, undoubtedly genuine, are quoted, in some of 
which the fourth and seventh are omitted and in others employed. The true 
characteristic of Irish melody (according to Mr. Bunting) seems to have escaped 
the notice of commentators ;—it is ‘‘ not the negative omission, but the positive 
and emphatic presence of a particular tone; and this tone is that of the Subme- 
diant, or Major Sixth; in other words, the tone of E in the scale of G.” It is 
not easy to recognize this peculiar feature without the aid of Mr. Bunting’s ex- 
ample, but from them it appears that, not so much the presence of this tone 
(which, of course, may be found in the music of all countries and times), as the 
position in which it occurs, renders it characteristic. Thus the two methods of 
its employment to which Mr. Bunting appears to refer, are, Ist. the frequent 
arrival at half-closes on this note with a subdominant harmony ; and 2nd. its 
occurrence with the same harmony immediately before a final tonic close in lieu 
of the ordinary dominant cadence. By showing that some of the most certainly 
ancient Irish airs include both the fourth and seventh in the range of their me- 
lody, the Editor refutes the general notion that such music owes its distinctive 
character to the imperfections of the bag-pipe or six-stringed harps supposed 
to be used at the time of its compositicn, and proves that this character arose 
from the peculiar feeling of its authors, who, as is subsequently demonstrated, 
possessed a harp diatonically complete in compass at a very early period. 

The second chapter is one of the most important in the volume, since it contains 
irrefrangible proofs that music and harp-playing, as practised in Ireland at the 
close of the last century, was a system indigenous to the country, and neither 
borrowed from, nor altered by, that of any other nation, at least, within the 
span of any traceable records. The whole of this matter is so extremely interest- 
ing—containing inéer alia, a very complete glossary of Irish musical terms, of 
which the names alone prove their aboriginality—that we regret the impossibi- 
lity of extracting it in an entire state. Speaking of the Belfast meeting in 1792, 
before referred to, Mr. Bunting says :— 

“In playing,'the harpers used a great degree of execution, performing such a variety 
of difficult and novel shakes, and exhibiting such a precision in staccato and legato, as 
astonished and delighted all the musicians present. Struck with the extraordinary degree 
of art exhibited in these niceties of their performance, the editor carefully noted down ex- 
amples of each, taking pains at the same time to learn as many as possible of the tech- 
cal terms by which such points of execution are described in the Irish language.”’ 


And from what he there learned, draws the following very natural conclusion ; 
—the harpers, he says, 


‘‘ Uniformly made use of technical terms designating the several notes of the instru- 
ment and their various combinations, shakes, moods, &c., which, although admirably 
characteristic and descriptive in themselves, are altogether unlike the language of modern 
musicians, a language which is well known to have ‘been invented, at a comparatively 
recent period, by the continental nations. Had the Irish derived their knowledge of 
music from nations making use of the continental vocabulary, they would have received 
the terms of art employed by these nations into their own language, either by adopting 
them absolutely, or by translating them into corresponding Irish phrases. But the con- 
trary is invariably found to be the case,” 
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This line of argument is well supported by reference to the Irish scientific vo- 
cabulary which Mr. Bunting has drawn up from the information acquired in the 
course of his labours, and from which we extract a few examples. Thus, the 
Irish term for a shake, signifies ‘‘ activity of the fingers;’ a beat is rendered by 
‘activity of the finger ends striking upwards” and a run is called “the great 
stream.” The various times then in use were designated with equal originality, 
“ dirge time ;”” ‘‘ lamentation time ;” “heroic time ;” and “lesson time.” In 
their names of notes, also, the Irish harpers neither used a literal system like 
that of Germany and England, nor a syllabic nomenclature like that of Italy and 
France, but a series of terms having no reference to any other method, and, so 
to speak, descriptive of the physical position of the sounds to which they were 
applied. Thus, proceeding upwards from the fourth space of the bass clef, 
the harp-strings and their Irish appellatives were as follows ;—G, ‘Lying 
together’ (called also ‘‘ The sisters ;”” because there were here two strings tuned 
in unison) ; A, “ Servant to the sisters ;” B, ‘‘Second string over the Sisters ;” 
C, “Third string over the Sisters ;’’ D, ‘‘ String of the leading sinews;” E, 
‘* Servant to the leading sinews ;”’ F sharp, ‘‘ String of the half-note;” G, ‘ An- 
swering ;’’—besides, of course, other designations for sounds higher and lower 
than these examples, which we cannot afford space to quote. The Irish harp, 
we are informed, had thirty strings, embracing a diatonic scale of G major, 
which, however, commenced on C below the lines in the bass, and terminated 
at D above the lines in the treble. This scale was diatonically perfect through- 
out, except that there’ was no string for F below the bass lines, either sharp or 
natural. Under ordinary circumstances the harp was tuned by perfect fifths as 
far as B; but sometimes the method was altered—the F’s being all tuned na- 
tural for the purpose of playing in C, or ‘ high bass key,’’ in the harper’s phrase. 
Mr. Bunting’s glossary also contains a great number of musical examples, graces, 
shakes, turns, beats, runs, triplet-groupings, chords, and arpeggios, with their 
Irish names, which prove the existence of a musical system and a perfection of 
manual acquirement among the Irish harpers which they are now but little 
supposed to have possessed. 

We shall resume our examination of this highly interesting book at the earliest 


opportunity. 


in 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


(From our own Correspondent). I have just returned from a second hearing 
of the young violinist, Henri Vieuxtemps, whom you will recollect as an extra- 
ordinary boy performer at the Philharmonic in the season of 1834, and whose 
debut at the first concert of the Conservatoire, on the 10th instant, created an 
unprecedented sensation amongst all ranks of musical people, professional and 
amateur. This youth, a Belgian by birth, is about nineteen years of age, and 
has already acquired a very great reputation in Russia, Prussia, Saxony, Aus- 
tria, Holland, and the Netherlands. He has composed four concertos, the last 
of which I can assure you is entitled to the epithet “grand,” in every sense of 
the word—it is great in style, and grand in its execution—in short, a perfect 
symphony with a violin obligato—the tutti never for an instant sinking into the 
twaddle of trainbearing to the principal instrument, and the solo growing out of the 
main composition as naturally and gracefully as the blossoms of the arbutus. It 
reminds me much of the character of a pianaforte concerto by Macfarren, played 
by Holmes three or four years since at the British Society’s concerts. Such 
compositions are in the highest degree meritorious, for their fearless breaking 
through conventional trammels and indexing the road to a new and better order 
of things. I know I am not singular in the feeling of ennui that creeps over me 
during the performance of the best concerto by the most talented player,—it 
always presents to me the sickening spectacle of a hundred courtiers fawning 
round an autocrat, whose means and powers, after all, are but mortal, and fre- 
quently of far less moral import than the humblest of the satellites that crouch 
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around the dilated frog, aspiring to dictate, domineer, and be the ong of the 
community. This is not native in real art or science, for there we invariably 
find the just balance of parts contributing to the perfection of the whole, and 
the power of a specimen or system dispersing itself for the strength and advan- 
tage of its component portions. Such are my humble notions of what a con- 
certo should be if it is to be considered as a grand work, avd not the trumpet- 
flourish of a Polichinel exhibition ; and with the two exceptions herein men- 
tioned, I know of no concerto which does not bewilder the auditors according to 
their several tastes, either by impatience of the ¢utfi or wearisome indifference at 
the principale. 

But I beg pardon for trenching upon your special critical province, and hasten 

to inform you that the execution of young Vieuxtemps fully equals his concep- 
tions—his fone is round and brilliant, his intonation perfect, his finger mercurially 
swift, his sostenuto thrilling, his staccato piquant and rapid—in short, he seems 
to have a perfect mastery of all that is legitimate on the instrument, as well as 
all its legerdemain quackeries ; with the good taste to make use of his dexterity 
in its proper place, and the wisdom to dispense with it when irrelevant. I am 
told he is likely to be engaged for the London Philharmonic, but whether or not 
you will assuredly hear him during your season. 
, Mademoiselle Heinefetter maintains her triumph in spite of managerial obsta- 
cles, and the state of undiscipline into which M. Pillet’s maladministration has 
plunged the affairs of the Academie Royale. The young lady appeared the other 
evening in the third and fourth acts of Les Huguenots, performed at the benefit 
of Signor Mario, who has quitted the French opera, much improved by practice 
and stage experience. Mdlle. H. acquitted herself with undiminished excellence 
on this occasion, and elicited the most vociferous applause. But it seems the 
Parisian monde and its galaxy of first-rate cantatrices, are speedily to be eclipsed 
and made rabid by a new “ eighth wonder,” in the person of a Mme. Loewe, 
whose marvellous powers of song are heralded forth as certain to bring on obli- 
vion of Malibran, and throw poor Paganini eternally into the shade!—eh, bien / 
nous verrons. 

The Italians have been prodigious lately in the revival of the Mosé, which is 
drawing crowds nightly, though the increasing failure of Mme. Persiani’s voice 
and health is a painful drawback to her numerous admirers. M. Laporte is still 
very busy here, and will certainly not leave before the middle of February. I 
was told yesterday he had resolved not to commence the London season so early 
by six weeks as that of last year. There are feuds and rumours of feuds daily 
increasing—the last on dit declares that Signor Lablache has seceded from “‘ the 
five,” and, as lieutenant for Laporte, has engaged Pauline Garcia, Mme. Bellini, 
and Signor Rubini, with himself, to be the ascendant stars of your coming 
season. 

A liberal subscribtion has been raised for the erection of a statue of Gretry in 
his native place, Liege. ‘The designs of artists who compete for the work are to 
be submitted, not to the mayor and alderman, nor to a Gresham committee, but 
to the Institute of France. Laurence Sterne said more than he guessed at when 
he told us—“ they manage their things better in France.” 

Auber’s new opera, Les diamants de la Couronne, is in full rehearsal at the 
Opera Comique, and very high expectations are formed of its success. La rose 
de Peronne of Adolph Adam continues to be very attractive. The Bals masques, 
at the Opera Comique, have commenced with even greater eclat and splendour 
than those of the Academie. On Sunday last 2500 persons were present, and 
the affair was highly gratifying to all—on the whole, the carnivaleries of 1841 
are superior to any I have witnessed during my long stay in this gay metropolis, 

My letter has grown to an unwieldy size, but I prolong it to give you some 
account of El Guitarero, which was produced on Monday the 18th, and has 
filled the Opera Comique to suffocation every night since. The drama is in 
Scribe’s best manner, neat, animated, and full of interesting incident; the 
scenery, dresses, and properties are striking and in excellent taste; and the mis 
en scene equals the usual perfection of this charming theatre. The scene lies at 
Santaren, at the epcch when Portugal threw off the yoke of Spain. Zarah, a 
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young heiress, is beset by a number of courtly lovers, for whom she has no 
warmer feeling than contempt, vexed at the effrontery of Don Zunigo, she boxes 
his ear, and he to avenge the indignity, hires a wandering guitarist to assist a 
plot against the scornful lady. By the aid of Zumigo and his ‘confederates El 
Guitarero is habited as a prince and attended by pages and lacquies; he makes 
a conquest of Zarah’s heart, and is himself deeply enamoured of ner; unwilling 
to deceive the woman he loves, he writes her a letter of explanation on the eve 
of their appointed marriage ; but the confederates intercept it and the nuptials 
are celebrated ; the announcement of the trick is now publicly made, and the 
mortification of Zarah is accomplishec ; she however loves the man for his 
qualities, and he, inspired by his ardent affection, gallantly achieves an enter- 
prize, into which he has been forced by the confederates to accomplish his 
destruction ; and by saving the life of the Duke of Braganza, at once triumphs 
over the intriguers, and wins for himself a title, a fond wife, and the favour of 
his sovereign. The role of Donna Zarah is supported by a young debutante 
from the Conservatoire, Mdlle. Capdeville, who, if I mistake not, is destined to 
fill a high station on the French lyric stage : her voice is brilliant and sweet, her 
schooling perfect, and her self-possession as an actress, surprising for so young 
an artiste—her success may be considered complete. The new tenor, M. Roger, 
performs the Guitarero in a manner so superior to all his preceding triumphs as 
to fix him in the highest rank of his profession. The skill and industry of M. 
Halevy has done much for the perfection of these young artists, and it is but 

- justice to say, that their very difficult characters could not have been better per- 
sonated. The other performers, the chorus, and the orchestra, leave nothing to 
be desired, and the whole produces an unequivocal victory. 

I now speak of the music, which is the chef-d’euvre of Halévy; he has had 
much to contend against, not the least formidable difficulty resulting from ‘the 
opposition evinced by the public to his last work ; he has buckled on his stoutest 
armour, resolution, and is admitted on all hands to have conquered, even him- 
self. The overture is of the French school, possessing at the same time a con- 
tinuity of plan not very usual in its instrumental productions, and the mastery 
of the composer over the materiel of the orchestra is manifest throughout. In 
the introduction, a serenade by Roger has a novel accompaniment of the 
basses and violins, pizzicato and muted, very wide asunder, between which the 
clarionet supports the voice, and produces a very pleasing effect. There is 
next a good dramatic duet for tenor and bass, extremely well-adapted to the si- 
tuation ; a melodious song by Mme. Capdeville richly merits the applause it 
nightly receives, and the finale of act I., though a little too noisy and blustering, 
is adapted with the full tact of an artist to the bustle of the scene. The second 
act has a very pretty romance, accompanied by four violins, con sordini, in which 
Roger secures an encore; a duct for soprano and tenor, well conceived, full of 
dramatic action, and finely sung; a septuor follows which recals to mind the 
peculiarities of Halévy in Le Sheriff and Les Trieze. The instrumentation of 
this piece is extremely intricate, and the vocal portion so difficult, that I ap- 
prehend the singers are not yet sufficiently disembarrassed to give it with the 
effect intended by the composer. The second finale is equal in merit to the 
first, and perhaps less boisterous, which enables the ear better to follow the 
ingenious contrivance it possessses. The third act presents us with a romance by 
Zarah, equally original in melody and accompaniment ; the wind instruments, 
tc whom this is entrusted, drop at the second verse an octave below the preceding, 
which contrasts admirably with the fine upper tones of the singer and produces 
a very striking effect. Another duet by Mme. Capdeville and M. Roger, sustains 
Halevy’s reputation as a dramatic composer, and the curtain falls upon an 
exuberant chorus,’ amidst tumultuous cheers. This opera is the result of study, 
experience, and industry. Halévy has, happily, availed himself of some old 
Spanish phrases, and amongst a vast variety of novel combinations has certainly 
produced some charming and valuable effects. 

Hotel de Nantz, Place Carousel, Jan. 24th, 1841. 
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Hanover Cuapet.—On Sunday a large congregation assembled, amongst 
whom were, Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir William Curtis, Sir John Rogers, and 
several other distinguished dilettanti, to hear the performance of a new Service, 
the composition of Mr. J. Read a student of the Royal Academy of Music. The 
Service, which is in F, is composed rather in imitation than in emulation of the 
eminent English church writers of the Elizabethan period, whose works afford 
so brilliant an evidence of the great perfection to which the diatonic school 
then attained in this country, it being written for voices only, that is, without 
any obligato part for the organ. The subject of the composition, and still more 
the manner in which it is treated, preclude the display of much imagination ; 
but the work is admirable as an exercise, and leads us to expect considerable 
things from its author, when he shall attempt something of a freer and more 
fanciful nature. Byrd’s anthem, ‘‘ Bow thine ear,’”’ was also performed with 
very considerable effect. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—The unfortunate and disastrous promenade specula- 
tion terminated on Monday, with a performance for the benefit of Mr. Willy, 
when Beethoven’s Battle Symphony, with a tolerably good selection of overtures, 
waltzes, and other promenadic diversions were better performed than the music 
has usually been which has had the misfortune to be placed on the desks of this 
orchestra. The beneficiuire played Mayseder’s Polonaise in A, with considerable 
energy; but the performance wanted that delicacy of style and that nicety of in- 
tonation which are his usual characteristics ; he was greatly applauded, but we 
felt this more as a tribute to the victim than the violinist, and he was called for- 
ward at the conclusion of the concert. The theatre was weil, but not greatly, 
attended, and we were pleased to notice among the audience Messrs. Bennett, 
Coote, Chipp, Macfarren, Griesbach, Patey, and other of Mr. Willy’s profes- 
sional friends—a patronage that must have convinced him how little the wealth- 
ocracy of musical amateurs may be relied on for support, even at a last extremity. 

Thus expired the long languishing Promenade Concerts of the Princess’s Theatre, 
and now that the misfortunes of the campaign are ended, as they will not be aggra- 
vated by being made public, we feel at liberty to give a brief accountof them. Mr. 
Willy took the theatre of Mr. Hamlet under a contract, with security for two thou- 
sand pounds, to provide a band of sixty performers nightly, till the end of January, 
and to pay for rental one fourth of the receipts, and he engaged the said sixty on 
the conditions that they should play for the appointed period, and share in various 
proportions what surplus might remain after the discharging of rent, and what 
expenses of printing, lighting, servants, &c., might occur. Whether by reason of 
the especial mismanagement of these concerts, of the remarkably bad situation 
of this theatre, of the decline of public inclination towards this species of enter- 
tainment, of the superior attraction of some similar establishment, of the stric- 
tures in the “‘ Musical World” upon the musico-peripatetic system, or any other 
cause which, now that the calamitous effect is supervened, it would be futile to 
search after ; it is so certain as it is pitiable, that thep romenades at the Princess’s 
failed from the commencement. Indeed, to such an extent has been this non- 
success, that on many occasions the amount of the certain expenses above alluded 
to has not been taken at the doors, and the band have, for the whole four months 
of the season, received only eight nights’ salary / The very natural result of this un- 
profitable state of things has been, that when any one has been offered a lucra- 
trive engagement he has not scrupled to accept it, considering, with much justice, 
that he did great things for the unfortunate director in giving his services on 
nights when he could find nothing better to do. The number of defaulters, and 
the frequency of their absence have been so considerable, that we believe the 
“sixty ” have never been collected since the very opening of the season, and on 
one occcasion the four persons who paid their money for admission were enter- 
tained by an orchestra of only eleven performers. 

Thus do the public and the profession ever balance each other ; the one never 
spend their money, the other their talent, without what they deem an equivalent 
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for the outlay ; but it was not enough for Mr. Hamlet that the balance should 
be equal, he felt that the attraction should antecede the attracted, and finding his 
new theatre very barren of the golden harvest he expected to reap from it, attri- 
buted the bad crops to the scanty seeds that were sown; in short, he imputed 
the smallness of his fourth of the receipts to Mr. Willy’s breach of contract in 
failing to provide the stipulated number of performers. He therefore commenced 
an action against his luckless tenant, threatening to come upon the two thousand 
pounds’ security to compensate him for the use of his theatre. On the other 
hand Mr. Willy projected a counter-action on the ground of the insufficient de- 
corations and appointments of the stage, and thus the matter for a short time 
pended, when the gentleman who had been bondsman for the mismanaging ma- 
nager found means to compromise the affair for two hundred pounds, which he 
paid to the improprietous proprietor with the condition that he should allow the 
gratuitous opening of the theatre for the past week, and the premature closing 
of it for the present. 

It cannot be supposed that any one has been advantaged by this ill-starred 
speculation ; it may be doubted whether many persons have been much amused, 
and the “cause of music ”——stop, it is hyperbole to allude to the cause where 
the effect of music has been in all respects so ineffective. The Princess’s Theatre 
passes on the first of next month into the hands of a very different sort of adven- 
turer to its late lessee ; and though we do not think the building by any means 
appropriate for the performance of German operas, and though we do not, above 
all men in the world, esteem or admire the new entrepreneur, we most earnestly 
and heartily wish Mr. Bunn better fortune than his predecessor. 

Maprieat Sociery.—The centenary festival was‘celebrated at the Freemason’s 
Tavern on Thursday last, Sir John Rogers in the chair. About one hundred 
and seventy members were present, and many of the finest specimens were per- 
formed in an excellent style by upwards of a hundred voices, directed by Mr. 
Hawes. This Society was founded by John Immens, a Spitalfields weaver, in 
1741, and long assembled at the Twelve Bells, in Bride-lane, Fleet-street. Its 
object seems at length verging towards realization, by diffusing a knowledge of, 
and taste for, the gems of our great musical forefathers, which were then sleep- 
ing beneath the heavy and frivolous importations that have at present turned the 
silly heads of the London fashionable world. Hallowed be John Immens, and 
lasting prosperity to his truly noble institution. 

Wesrern Mapricar Sociery.—The first meeting for this season was held on 
Saturday, the 16th inst., at Brown’s pianoforte warehouse, Soho-square. Mr. 
Calkin the bookseller, of Pall Mall, took the chair, and a very choice selection of 
compositions of the Elizabethan era was executed by an efficient choir, under the 
able direction of Mr. Hawes. 


PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. ‘The editors of the M. Ww. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to. } 


Hutt.—The Choral Society’s second concert took place on the 19th inst. The 
directors seem determined to try how far they can go in reducing the taste of their sub- 
scribers for instrumental music, or rather to try to what extent their audience will bear 
the infliction of wretched orchestral performances. Surely this ought to be rescinded. 
Hull is progressing in everything except music ; in this art it is not merely stationary, it is 
rapidly retrogressing. Of the two singers that appeared at the concert, Miss M. B. Hawes 
and Mr. Pearsall, the latter suffered most from the mistakes and deficiencies of the band ; 
the lady had the discernment to prefer trusting to the piano. She has won golden 
opinions from the Hull musical public, and she seemed perfectly sensible of the fact, when 
she favoured us with two pieces of her own composition out of the five she had to sing. 
They were the only two ballads which did not meet with an encore—she should take the 
hint. We have heard Mr. Pearsall sing better than he did on Tuesday evening. The 
beautiful “Scena” from Der Freischutz, was completely destroyed by the defective accom- 
paniment—the first clarionet was non inventus! and the other wind instruments, as if to 
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make up for the deficiency, seemed to blow their best in Rossini’s duet, “ Ah se di mali 
The piece was beautifully sung by Miss Hawes and Mr. Pearsall. Mr. Pearsall 
was encored in Dibdin’s song, called “ The sailor’s journal.” 

Taunton.—Mr. F. Kingsbury’s Concerts.—These concerts, the first given by our 
talented townsman, Mr. F. Kingsbury, took place at the Assembly Rooms on Friday and 
Saturday, the 8th and 9th inst. ; and although several circumstances conspired against 
them (not the least of which was the alarming illness of Mr. Distin, who otherwise would 
have taken a prominent part in each) the attendances were both numerous and highly 
respectable. The brothers Distin fully sustained their distinguished reputation. Mrs. 
Este sang several songs, and took part in duets and trios with effect. Mr. Carpenter 
(who is a stranger to us) acquitted himself most creditably : he gave the celebrated scena, 
* All is lost now,” with the succeeding air in a style which, if not remarkable for studied 
dramatic effect, was at once touching and true to nature. In addition to a song, and the 
taking part in some duets, &c., which were admirably done, Mr. F. Kingsbury performed 
two fantasias, the one by Hunten, the other by Thalberg, on the pianoforte. The precision 
and brillianey with which he executed their most intricate and difficult passages deserved, 
and, it is but justice to say, were rewarded by “loud and long continued applause.” 
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CONCERTS TO COME. 


Agreeable to annual custom we give a list of such public concerts as have been 
hitherto fixed, for the information of our professional readers. All at the Hano- 
ver-square Rooms. 

February 3rd.—Wednesday ....Madame Dulcken and M. Benedict. 


19th.—Friday ..........Ditto ditto 2nd. Soiree, 
22nd.— Monday ........Mr. Ribas. 
25th.—Thursday ......1st. Quartett Concert. 


March 1st.—Monday ......,.1st. Philharmonic. 


8th.— Monday ........Society of British Musicians. 
10th.— Wednesday ....1st. Ancient Concert. 
11th.—Thutsday ......2nd Quartett. 
15th.—Monday ........2nd Philharmonic. 
24th.— Wednesday ....2nd. Ancient. 
25th.—Thursday ......3rd. Quartett. 
29th.—Monday ........3rd. Philharmonic. 
3ist.—Wednesday ..,,Haydn’s Seasons, by the Choral Society. 

1st.—Thursday ......4th. Quartett, : 
2nd.—Friday ..........103rd. Festival of the Royal Society of Musicians. 
15th.—Thursday ......5th. Quartett. 

19th.—Monday ........4th. Philharmonic. 
2ist.—Wednesday ....3rd. Ancient. 
23rd.—Friday ..........(not quite certain) Female Musicians. 
28th.— Wednesday ....4th. Ancient. 

3rd.— Monday ?........5th. Philharmonic. 

5th.— Wednesday ....5th. Ancient. 

6th.—Thursday ......Mrs. Mason. 
10th.—Monday ........6th. Quartett. 
12th.—Wednesday ....6th. Ancient. 
17th.—Monday ........6th. Philharmonic. 
19th.—Wednesday ....7th Ancient. 
20th.—Thursday ......Mr. Neate’s Ist. Soiree. 
26th.—Wednesday ....(The Derby Race) 8th. Ancient. 
31st.—Monday ........7th. Philharmonic. 
2nd.—Wednesday .... Messiah, R. S. M. 

3rd.—Thursday ...,..Mr. Neate’s 2nd. Soiree. 
14th.—Monday ........8th. Philharmonic. 
17th.—Thursday ......Mr. Neate’s 3rd. Soiree. 


The Societa Armonica has not fixed its concerts yet ; and the Royal Academy 
of Music will give four morning concerts towards the end of April, May, June, 
and July, but the dates have not been fixed. The New Musical and Chora} 
Fund give their concerts generally in May and June. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


EnottsH Opgra.—We can at length state, with some degree of confidence, 
that Mr. Balfe is making definitive arrangements for opening the Lyceum Theatre 
on the Ist of March, with the view of introducing Madame Balfe as a prima 
donna in English operas. We of course rejoice at any and every step taken to 
supply that long required desideratum—an operatic theatre in the metropolis; 
and for the sake of the numerous unemployed artists, principals, chorus singers, 
and orchestral performers, we wish well to the undertaking; though we cannot 
repress our regret at the obvious individuality of its object. English musicians 
and music are too invidiously depressed by fashion and false taste to afford that 
they should be drawn into notice by any Madame whose talents have not already 
transcended all rivalry ; and Mr. Balfe’s music, clever as it undoubtedly is, con- 
fessedly is not of an indigenous style, nor yet of that intrinsic genus which we 
should prefer to see transplanted here; in a word, the improvement of public 
taste is hardly to be expected from the encouragement of a feeble school, 
and the establishment of a National Opera will be, at least, equivocal, if relying 
for support on a foreign prima donna, who is herself unestablished and almost 
unknown. However, we have lived long enough in sterility to have imbibed a 
due appreciation of the adage, and candidly admit that “half a loaf is better 
than no bread.” Meantime we trust our English composers and performers have 
a more substantial and sanative batch in store, and that the year will not pass 
away without a struggle towards the foundation of an operatic establishment at 
once worthy of the talent and the patronage of the country. It is gratifying to 
us to add, that the present undertaking has received great encouragement—a 
numerous list of subscribers of ten guineas each having already realized a fund 
sufficient to secure Mr. Balfe from the lamentable predicament of Mr. Barnett, 
and the art from the injurious effects of another failure. This is as it should be, 
and as we always prophecied, the real patrons of music would do well to sup- 
port any step that should be vigorously undertaken towards the accomplishment 
of an English musical theatre in London. Mr. Balfe is supported in his under- 
taking by Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Stretton, and Mr. Barker. Either 
Mr. T. Cooke or Mr. Loder will lead the band, and besides some foreign adap- 
tations and some popular revivals, one of Mr. Balfe’s four new operas and some 
other novelties will be brought forward. The performance will be only four 
nights a week—Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays; an admirable 
arrangement which we have long thought desirable for an operatic theatre. 

Society or British Musicians.—The concert of this society is postponed till 
the 8th of March, which is we think an advantage, insomuch as by bringing the 
present performance more into the musical season it will ensure a greater pub- 
licity to the objects and character of the institution. The only arrangements we 
have yet been able to ascertain are that Sir George Smart will conduct, Mr. Willy 
will lead, Mr. W. S. Bennett will play one of his pianoforte concertos, and Mr. 
Blagrove a solo on the violin. 

CatuEeprat Service.—The authorities of Westminster Abbey have made 
arrangements for the augmentation of their choir for the better solemnization of 
the service on Sundays. On Sunday next, and after, the music will be supported 
by twenty voices, viz. eight trebles, four altos, four tenors, and four basses—suf- 
ficient, if they properly fulfil their functions, to give the sublime works of our 
fine old cathedral composers in a style but very rarely enjoyed by the present 
generation. We earnestly hope this first fruit of clerical attention to the re- 
form of abuses will find no check in the careless inadvertence of the choristers, 
so long a disgrace to themselves and their situation, and that it will induce other 
dignitaries and chapters to remedy this universal evil in their musical solemnities, 
— has been for many years the object of just complaint and almost of 

erision. 

Tue Amateur Operatic Society, who obtained great credit for their per- 
formance of Cinderella last winter, will give an English version of Mozart’s Cosi 
Fan tutti at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday next. The characters are to be 
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supported by Mrs. T. H. Severn, Miss Ward, Miss Barrett, Mr. F. Longhurst, 
Mr. T. H. Severn and Mr. H. Phillips: Mr. W. L. Phillips is to conduct and 
Mr Dando to lead. M.T. G. Read and Mr. Henry Smart, who were last year 
very active members, have, it appears, seceded from the society, which is to be 
regretted because their talents and their enthusiasm might have been highly 
valuable in its early struggles. Properly conducted and encouraged this asso- 
ciation may adduce to very important results by forming a school for English 
dramatic singing, which we fearlessly assert, from the precedent of the Societa 
Filodrammatica of Milan, which has cradled some of the first Italian singers of 
the present day. 

M. Liszt, AND HIS CoADJUTORS Miss Steele, Miss Bassano, Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. Lavenu, and Mr. John Parry have been well received at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, where they gave several concerts last week. On Monday they were to be 
at Newcastle, and after giving concerts at Durham, Sunderland, Darlington, 
Richmond, and Halifax, they will return to London on Saturday, from a tour 
which has occupied ten weeks. 

Tue Veteran Samvet Wesss (son of the glee composer) is about to give 
lectures on music at the Hammersmith Institution. Mr. Webbe has left Liver- 
pool altogether, and has come to reside in the vicinity of London. 

Tripute To Mr. R. M. Bacon, the editor of the ‘‘ Musical Quarterly Re- 
view,”’ a publication in ten volumes, of great merit and research, and many 
years the editor of the “ Norwich Mercury.” Mr. Bacon’s talents as a writer, 
and his integrity as a man, have called forth an expression of the respect enter- 
tained towards him by the principal noblemen and gentlemen of his county, who 
have placed in the hands of a committee the sum of 2001., collected by individual 
subscriptions, to be expended in the purchase of a piece of plate to be presented 
to him as a lasting memorial of the estimation in which he is held. Mr. Bacon 
is author of a well-known treatise on singing. 

Rocusa AND Mrs. Bisnop.—We have been informed that, during the sojourn 
of Mr. Bochsa and Mrs. Bishop at St. Petersburgh, the Emperor expressed a 
desire to hear the latter sing; an official person waited on the lady, who ex- 
pressed herself highly honoured; but inquired whether Mr. Bochsa was to 
attend also; the officer stated that he had only received the commands of the 
Czar to invite her to the palace; on which, Mrs. Bishop said she could not think 
of attending without Mr. Bochsa. The officer departed, and of course reported 
to the emperor the lady’s determination—but her services were never required ; 
fortunately for her she is a British subject, otherwise she might have had the 
pleasure of being sent to explore the beauties of Siberia! 

Tue Quarrett Concerts will commence on the 25th of February under the 
management of Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas. We are rejoiced 
to hear it is their intention to bring forward some acknowledged superior works 
by native composers, hitherto only imperfectly known in private and amateur 

arties. 

. Miss ApELaipeE KemBLE is said to be under a matrimonial engagement to 
Signor Cartagenora, a basso of considerable reputation in Italy, and who 
appeared in London about two years since with some success. ‘Miss Kemble will 
return to London on the conclusion of her Naples season, about Easter, but her 
performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, which has been spoken of in the news- 
papers, will entirely depend on the health of her father, which we lament to say 
is still very precarious. 

Mr. Gratran Cooke is filling up some of the bars rest in his oboe engage- 
ments by practising singing under the instruction of Signor Crivelli. Can Mr. 
Cooke think he has been ‘‘ piping on the wrong side of his mouth” all these 
years, that now he is about to ‘‘ pipe to some other tune ?”’ Alas, alas! we can 
ill afford that the best oboe in England should be ‘sold for a song;” yet, 
indeed, so notorious is the fact, that, as our readers must perceive, the relation 
of it is quite proverbial. 

Tue “Sunvay Times” newspaper, in a recent notice of the accident which 
befel Miss Hawes on the Hull railway, reprehends the merciless audience of the 
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Hull concert for insisting upon the encore of every piece she sang that evening, 
and, with the sagacity of an old initiate, slyly adds, “Singers are fond of 
encores.” 

Mr. W. H. Hotmes, tue Pianist of the Royal Academy, has lately been 
performing with much eclat before Her Majesty, Queen Adelaide, at her residence 
in Derbyshire. We are glad to find that some portion of royalty patronizes 
native talent. 
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MARTIALANA HARMONICA.—No. VI. 


The promenades are to a stand still coming, 
The walking concerts can no longer run, 

The fiddlers walk away unpaid for strumming, 
And e’en Giovanni Walker sits undone. 


Eliason has rallied once again 
And listed Jullien, from the Jardin Ture 

Who beateth time like carpets—but in vain— 
The wizard wand will no more mischief work. 


Negri, a negro might as soon wash white 
As, by his beating time, console regrets ;— 
Tutton, whose mutton lured him to the fight, 
Must cut his stick, since mutton none he gets. 


And Willy quits the post none else shall fill, 

While all his troop look hungry, gaunt, and chilly— 
No wonder—since their four months’ pay is nil, 

Their Leader must surrender willy-nilly ! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Straduarius” is thanked for his proffered communications, but, as we are informed from authority 
that the matter will speedily be brought before a general meeting of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
we prefer to wait the result, convinced that reformation is always surer and safer in the hands of the 
aggrieved ; if the members be satisfied we have no wish to interfere ; if dissatisfied they are suffici- 
ently powerful to work their own redress. We desire vo farther credit than that of having awakened 
the subject for discussion 

The above answer equally applies to ‘* Vice Versa.” 

© Cecilia.” —Without compromising our gallantry we must decline any further respondence to her 
very interesting enquiries. We can, however. vouch that Mr. W. 8. Bennett is not an Irishman, but 
a native of Oxfordshire. 

“A Constant Reader’ had better apply to Mr. T. Cooke or Mr. J. Bennett, whose singing class we 
have highly spokea of. 

“ Rosin ” anon, 

“Timothy Triplet’’ in our next, 


List or New PuBstLicaTIons. 


PIANOFORTE. 


Bosisio.—Quadrilles Fernand Cortez; Bal 
Montesquieu ; Carline ; Charlotte and 
Reine Victoria Waltzes Boosey 

Jullien. —Quadrille Chromatique 

Weippert, G.—Stars of Fashion Quadrilles, 
duets ( 

Huuten —Les Petites Espiegles quadri lles 


Chappell. 


————Me lodies Celestes, op. 113 ; no. 1, 
Melodie de Donizetti ; no.-2, Melodie de 
Paccaj ; no. 3, Melodie de Proch 

Burgmulléer.—Souvenir de Ratisbonne, op. 
67 - - 


Ditio 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Frisch.—L'Idyllique—Adagio et Rondeau de 
Concert, for flute, with piano, op. 18 


Ditlo, 


Z. T. Purday | 


Ditto. 


Boosey. 


Frisch.—Le Classique—First concertino, by 
J. W. Kalliwoda, for flute, with piano or 
orchestra - - - Boosey. 
Spohr.—Fonrth Duet, op. 113, entitled Ham- 
bourg, for piano and violin concertante— 
(the same for’piano and- violoncello con- 
| certante) co 
* | Collection of Quartetts for piano, violin, te- 
nor, and violoncello, no. 2, being Reissi- 
ger's first, op. 29 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 


VOCAL. 
Knight, J. P.—England’s bud of beauty ; 
glee - - Z. T. Purday. 
—— Beautiful Venice ; duet Ditto. 
Reddie, J. F—The victories of old England ; 
song - 


| Macfarren, G.—The May-queen ; 
'Sporle, N. J.—The scenes of home - 


Ditto. 
song Chappell. 
Litto. 
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VORDE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MELODY, 1021 beautiful Airs, arranged 

for the Flute or Violin, Cornopean, Clarinet, or Oboe ; fifty numbers, each @d., or in two vo- 
lumes, cloth boards, 12s. each. Moore's 200 Irish Melodies, for the Flute, by Clinton, 5s. ; and Forde’s 
16 sets of L’Anima dell'Opera, for Flute and Piano, 48 books, each 3s. Several of Rudall and Rose's 
econd-hand Flutes a bargain. 


TO FLUTE PLAYERS.—FORDE’S SCHOOL of FINGERING for the 
FLUTE, 5s. ; Drouet’s Instruction Book for ditto, 15s.; Berbiguier's ditto, 19s. ; Dressler's ditto, 9s. ; 
Berbiguier's 18 studies, new edition, 6s. ; Berbiguier's 30 Preludes or Cadences, 10s. 6d.; Hugot's 


studies, new edition, by Forde, 10s. 6d. ; Weiss's 200 ditto, 14s. ; and 2000 other works for the Flute. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC.—Ladies and gentlemen entrusted with the musical 
education of the yout of Great Britain, should consult Messrs. COCKS and Co.'s CATALOGUE of 
ELEMENTARY WORKS, as Primers, Catechisms, Dictionaries, Instruction Books, Tutors, First 
Lessons, Progressive Exercises, Easy and Difficult Studies, Works on the Theory of Music, Treatises, 
&c. for all instruments. So rich is this unique catalogue that it proudly resists all competition. To 
be had gratis, postage free. Published this day, and to be had gratis, a new Catalogue of Septet, 
Orchestral, and Dance Music. 


HAYDN’S 12 GRAND SYMPHONIES, newly arranged, by Czerny, for 
the Pianoforte, with ad. lib. accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and Bass, dedicated to F. Perkins, 
Esq., 12 books, each 5s. and 7s. 6d. ; Solo, each 4s. and 5s. The same as Piano Duets, each 7s. 6d. ; 
the Accompaniments to ditto, each 2s, 6d. 


TO LEADERS OF ORCHESTRAS, PROMENADE CONCERTS, &c.— 
Messrs, Cocks and Co. have just imported all the new QUADRILLES by Musard, Dufrene, and 
Jullien ; new Waltzes by Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky, for a full orchestra; aud which can be had 
only at their Warehouse. Also as Piano Solos, ditto Duets, Piano and Flute, Piano and Violin, 
Violin Solo, and Flute ditto. 


CZERNY’S PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 3 vols., each 31s. 6d. 
“It is evidently a frank disclosure of all the writer knows, and a boon to his profession which wil 
long cause his name to be borne in grateful recollection."—Vide Times, Nov. 11. 


CZERNY’S SCHOOL of TASTE and EMBELLISHMENT :—No. 1, 
n glish Airs ; No. 2, German Airs; No. 3, French Airs ; and No. 4, Italian Airs—each 6s, ; ditto des 
Ornamens, 2 books, each 5s, ; L’Ecole des Expressions, 5s, ; and 500 other works by the same gifted 
composer. 

CZERNY’S PIANOFORTE PRIMER, a very easy Instruction Book writ- 
ten expressly for the use of Schools in Great Britain by the above celebrated Author, price 9s. A 
Sequel to the above Work, One Hundred new and very easy Exercises, 10s. 6d. His Letters on 
Pianoforte-playing, and Letters on Thorough Bass, each 4s, Figured Bass Exercises, 4s.; and 600 
other Works by the same Author. Also his Classic School from Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
three books, each 6s. A Catalogue of Czerny’s Elementary Works and Hamilton's Catechisms, &c. 
to be had gratis, postage free. Ditto of Dance Music. 

The above Works are published only by R. COCKS and Co., 20, Princes-street, Hanover-square, 
London, Musicsellers by royal d to her Majesty. 



















































EW ORGAN MUSIC.—Twelve of the best Choruses by Handel, arranged 

for Pedal Organs, and dedicated to T.Adams, Esq., by J. Bishop, each 2s. 6d., or in 1 vol. 
24s.; Czerny's 6 Preludes and Fugues, dedicated to Dr. Elvey, of Windsor, 5s. ; ditto Prelude and 
Fugue for Pedal Organs, 3s.; Warren's Gregorian Chants, 6 books, each 2s. 6d.; ditto Cathedral 
Chants, 6 books, each 2s. 6d. ; Rinck’s Organ School, edited by the late S. Wesley, 36s. ; Bach's (J. 8.) 
Art of Fugue, edited by Czerny, 2ls., ditto’s 48 Preludes and 48 Fugues, edited by ditto, 3ls. 6d. ; 
Viner’s Organist’s Library, 12s.; ditto 100 Psalms and Hymns, 12s. ; Czerny's 12 of Handel's Songs, 
12s.; Nightingale’s Psalmody, 18s. ; by Clare—3rd edition of his Psalmody, 3s. ; ditto Harmony, 4s. ; 
ditto, 12 Sacred Songs, 5s.; ditto, Beauties of Handel, 6s.; and his edition of all Dr. Watts’s Songs, 
6s. London: published only by R. COCKS and Co., 20, Princes-street, Hanover-square, Musicsellers 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
















M LISZT.—Mme. DULCKEN and Mr. BENEDICT have the pleasure to 
e that, in addition to the distinguished talent already engaged, ay have succeeded 
in securing the assistance of that eminent pianiste for their Evening Concert, on Wednesday, February 
3rd,;being his only appearance in London previous to his departure for the continent. All the ooew | 
tickets being disposed of, an early application for the remaining tickets and stalls is respectfully solicited. 
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